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OUR ARTISTS: The ‘Passion Week’ drawings were done by Lester 
Pross who teaches art at Berea College. Mr. Pross did the 
drawing and the hand lettered text expecially for MLW.... 
All of the other sketches were done by Mrs. Burton Rogers. 
See the article MOUNTAIN WORKERS, this issue. She betrayed 
her English upbringing when she recently sent us a sketch 
of the new Jeep station wagon ambulance at Pine Mountain 
Hospital. Everything was perfect except the steering 
wheel---and it was drawn on the right side of the car where 
it is, of course, in English cars...We would feel lost if 
we could not depend on at least half a dozen sketches to 
liven up each issue... 


pictures appearing in it can be reproduced without approval 
of the artist and the copyright owners. Short portions of 
articles may be quoted if credit is given. 


NOTICE: This magazine is COPYRIGHTED and no sketches or = 
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THREE OUTSTANDING BOOKS 
FOR SMALL COMMUNITY WORKERS 


THE HUMAN COMMUNITY 


ITS PHILOSOPHY AND PRACTICE FOR A TIME OF CRISIS 








by BAKER BROWNELL , ‘ 
Professor of Philosophy, Northwestern University 
JOHN DEWEY says: ‘‘ THE HUMAN COMMUNITY pe the book of the 
present age...I wish I knew what I could do to aid in obtaining 


for (its) unity of science and poetry the attention it needs as 
well as deserves.” 


GRANVILLE HICKS says: ‘‘ A very moving and disturbing 
book...(His) account of the contemporary dilemma is 
as eloquent as it is accurate.”’ 


ARTHUR E. MORGAN says in COMMUNITY SERVICE NEWS:‘‘ It will con- 
tinue to be a source of inspiration and understanding, a 
reservoir of ideas for most people who want to catch the spirit 
of community...His definition of community shows a quality of 
insight, a depth of understanding and an inclusiveness of 


interest that are rare in the field of sociology.’’ 
$4.00 


REBUILDING SMALL TOWN 


@ = RURAL RENAISSANCE 
AMERICA A STORY OF THE MONTANA STUDY 


by Richard W ly Post 
NEW DESIGNS FOR COMMUNITY LIFE ne ee eee ee 


; How can we prevent our rural 
by Earle Hitch communities from becoming ghost 
towns? Here is reported a famous 


Conceived at a meeting of the : g : 
: : experiment carried on by the Univ. 
Council of Southern Mountain of Mintans to revitalise tee 


Workers, this book is a hearten- life in the small towns of that 


ing report on what America is a 
doing to preserve and regenerate state. jo eee ee a 
its rural communities. The most — pate ree gy rt ae i ania tom 
extensive survey to date on how the project, this book offers | 
readily adaptable programs by which 


small community experiments are : al 
; f rural the ordinary citizen anywhere, as 
solving the problem of rura well as the professional, can 





survival, “ this is a very ; 
valuable book which all concern- work for the welfare of his own 
ed with agriculture and its many community. “‘...it will contr ib- 
ramifications should read with- ute to the growth and development 
| out fail.” LOUIS BROMFIELD. of atm for on Ty the 
“ : : dark d community an educational resource 
A lighted candle in a darkene ond inatrumatetl tec? i aces. 


i. — O. MELBY, New York University 


$3.00 





At your bookstore or from 


| HARPER & BROTHERS 


if 
| . % Ss 
Le 4.9 East 33° Street, New York 16,N. Y. 
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HOOKW ORMS: e 
Child Destroyers of the Highlands 


ANY thousands of the pale, anemic, underweight highland 
M children with "stomach trouble" who are usually put down as 
cases of "malnutritian" are actually suffering, partially at 
least, from hookworm disease. 

Being impressed with the probable high incidence of this 
disease in Cumberland Co.,Tenn., in the heart of the Cumberland 
Plateau, a rather complete survey of school children was taken 
in 1949-50 to determine the number who had hookworm and other 
intestinal parasites. We found that one third of all school 
children examined harbored some type of intestinal parasite. 

We know that the incidence of hookworm disease bears a dire 
relationship to the type of soil, the sandy soils being the mos 
favorable for the development of hookworm larvae if there is also 
moisture and temperature above 50 degrees. in Tenn., for example, 
chief incidence of hookworm disease is known to be in the two 
soil provinces which have a sandy loam type of soil---the Unaka 
Mountain Range along the eastern border of the state,and the 
Cumberland Plateau. 

In 1912 the Rockefeller Sanitary Commission made a survey of 
Cumberland Co. for hookworm disease. In a preliminary sample 
testing of 200 school children they found an incidence of 61% . 
In a more complete survey, the county as a whole had an incidence 
of 45.8% , which was the fifth highest incidence reported in any 
county surveyed in Tenn. at that time. Another survey was 
conducted in the county in 1929-31 at which time an incidence of 
hookworm disease of only 21.4% was found. Last year we 
found an incidence of 19.6%---showing practically no reduct i ong 
in the incidence of this serious disease in the past 20 years. 

In addition, we found that 6.1% of those tested had round 
worms, and 3.06% had amebiasis, another very serious disease. 

The true incidence of amebiasis actually probably runs closer to 
10%. One third of all those tested harbored some type of intest- 
inal parasite. 
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In addition to the soil type as an important factor in the 
incidence of hookworm disease, we know that the direct factor 
involved in the spreading of this disease is the lack of proper 
facilities for the disposal of human excreta. The hookworm 

@: enters the body through the skin, usually of the feet. 
herefore the disease is commonly found in children who go 
barefooted, although adults who go without shoes where the ground 
is infested naturally become infested also. 

In our study it was demonstrated that where the soil is poorest 
the people are poor; consequently sanitary toilet facilities are 
most often lacking; consequently hookworm incidence was highest. 

A vicious cycle ensues--the people having a high incidence of 
hookworm disease lack energy and initiative; hence, practice no 
soil building or conservation measures; hence, they grow poorer. 

It was also found as a natural concomitant that the roads 
are poor and the schools poor in these areas. To add insult to 
injury, due to the very poor roads, or lack of roads altogether 
in some areas, the W.P.A. privy building program in the early 
1930's did not get into some of the areas where it was most 
needed. Our survey showed the highest incidence of hookworm 

isease and other intestinal parasites in the areas such as we 
@.:: mentioned above. 

Conversely, in the Homesteads community (a Government reset tle- 
ment project built in the 1930s) where homesteaders were required 
to build toilet facilities first of all before they began on their 
houses, and where all homes have sanitary toilet facilities, we 
found practically no hookworm disease. 


METHOD USED IN SURVEY 

Ordinary 4 oz. ointment tins were distributed by the personnel 
of the County Health Dept., and the teachers in all schools in 
the county were furnished with instructions for obtaining stool 
specimens. The health officer gave one or more educational talks 
in each school, as did the school nurse in many cases, and each 
child was given a mimeographed sheet which explained in as 
simple terms as possible the mode of entrance into the body and 
the method of detection of hookworm. All children were urged to 

@': advantage of the opportunity to find out if they harbored 
ntestinal parasites. We consider that a good response was 
obtained--2,908 satisfactory specimens were obtained from a daily 
average attendance in county schools of 4,415. 

Good cooperation was obtained in all but a few cases among 
the teachers. The children in a few schools in the most backward 
parts of the county manifested a hostility toward the survey, 
and in all schools we were told that those who refused to bring 
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in specimens where in most cases from the most ignorant and 
poorest families (who, incidentally, were least likely to have 
sanitary facilities at their home--and therefore most likely to 
have hookworm). Thus a relationship between ignorance, poverty, 
hookworm disease, lack of initiative, and the whole vicious & 
cycle over again was evident. . 


Follow-up visits were subsequently 
made to all schools and results of 
the tests were made known. An attempt 
was made to have the parents of al] 
children found to be infested present 
at these meetings. An educational 
talk was again given. All cases of 
hookworm were given treatment. In 
our re-checks in these cases it 
was found that only about one half 
of the cases treated were cured, 
showing the necessity of more than one treatment in cases where 
there is a heavy infestation. However, we know that real benefit 
was obtained from the treatments. Almost all teachers reported 
marked gains in physical strength as well as mental alertness 
in most of the cases that received treatment. 

The sanitarian of the County Health Dept. has attempted to 
make visits to the homes where cases of hookworm disease were 
reported and the toilet facilities non-existent. Since the 
completion of our survey, efforts to insure proper sanitary 
facilities and safe water supplies at all schools in the caunty 
have been successful. 





EDUCATING CHILDREN AND PARENTS 

A brief summary of the salient facts regarding hookworm 
disease such as was presented to the school children and their 
parents follows: 

A person usually gets hookworm through a break in the skin, 
usually between the toes (‘ground itch’) from soil polluted by 
human waste where sanitary toilet facilities are lacking. These 
tiny worms go through the blood vessels, heart, lungs and fina 
attach themselves to the inside of the _ small vntuctinee @® 
(‘stomach’) where they suck blood and cause internal bleeding. 
They also throw out a poison into the whole body. A person who 
has thousands of these worms usually becomes anemic (has ‘ low 
blood’ ) weak, pale, underweight, may complain of ‘stomach 
trouble’, is under par physically and mentally. 
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The only way to find out if a person has hookworm is to 
send a small sample of a stool to a laboratory where it is 
examined under the microscope for the presence of eggs of the 
worms. If hookworms are present the person having them may be 
treated and his health restored. Another stool examination should 
be done following the treatment to determine whether the treat- 
ment has been effective and the’ person is cured. 

Once cured, the individual should always wear shoes where there 
is likelihood that the soil is contaminated. Not until a good 
freeze occurs will the hookworm larvae in the soil be destroyed. 
Sanitary toilet facilities should be provided to prevent 
re-infestation of the soil. *****u uM. YOUNG, M.D. 





Trachoma Conquered! 


RACHOMA, once the blinder of the Southern Mountains, has 

been all but wiped out in one generation thru the combined 
efforts of government hospitals and local health workers. 
Cases have become so rare that the Irvine-McDowell Memorial 
Hospital, Richmond, Ky., which has treated more than 13,000 
cases of trachoma in the past quarter century, has closed. At 
one time this disease, which can cause blindness, was so 
prevelent among mountain people that the U.S. Government 
established |2 such hospitals across the country. 

At the time it closed, the hospital was operated by the 
Ky. Dept. of Health, which plans to set up a division of 
visual health next summer. A mobile unit will serve the 
needs of mountain people in this regard in the future. 
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SO SURE OF LIFE: A Mountain Doctor's Story. Violet Wood, N.Y., 
Friendship Press, 1950. 185 pp. $2.50 





F OR THOSE of us who have valued the friendship of Robert ang 
Eva Thomas through years of association in the work of the 

Council of Southern Mountain Workers, "So Sure of Life" brings 

a more intimate knowledge of their many and varied experiences 

of a quarter century at Pittman Community Center. For others it 

is an interesting and revealing picture of the life and work of 

a country doctor and his wife in a-remote region of the Southern 
Highlands. 

The careers of minister and teacher have often been combined 
in mountain workers, but in Robert Thomas is the rare combination 
of medical doctor and ordained minister. He not only helps bring 
a child into the world but he baptizes it; he gives premarital 
blood tests and performs marriage ceremonies; patients gather in 
the church or "under the sycamore tree," as at Aunt Sarey's 
meeting, to hear him preach. On the same calls he is able to 
ease the pain of bodies and bring spiritual comfort to troubled 
souls. 3 

In 1942 Dr. Thomas was appointed superintendent of mountain 
work at Pittman and to his already heavy load were added adminis- 
trative responsibilities of the school and the other adjuncts. 
The versatility of his interests and the demands upon him are 
shown in the development of the good will store, the Pinnacle 
Handicrafts, the post office, the farm and forest. 
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"So Sure of Life" is not a sociological discussion of the 
problems of the changing Mountains which face many of our church- 
supported institutions in the Southern Highlands today. Rather, 
it is a sympathetic narrative of the faith, the courage and the 
1 ee. of two dedicated people who have built their lives 
nto the life of an ever-widening community. The hardships as 
well as the satisfactions are depicted, the depths of discourage- 
\ ment as well as the peaks of enthusiasm. 
The author has shown a high degree of empathy in her ability 
to interpret not only the motivating philosophy of Robert and 
Eva Thomas but some of the rugged and enduring qualities of 
their mountain constituency. She has caught the spirit of the 
mountaineers better than she has their speech. {it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to reproduce conversations of the past, 
and one must have a practiced ear to be an honest reporter even 
of the present. The artist , Oliver Grimley, has depicted very 
sympathetically mountain life and people, and his illustrations 
add greatly to the interest of the book. #*****HELEN DINGMAN 


y @HEALTH WORK OF THE COUNCIL 


VER a period of nearly 20 years the members of Sigma Phi 
0 Gamma International Sorority have had a vital interest in 
the work of the Council. This has been evidenced by the 
attendance of representatives at the Conference each year and 
by generous contributions annually toward the heatth program 
for children. Their primary interest is "better citizens for 
the Mountain areas through better health." 

Contributions of money and hospital equioment from the 
Sorority now amount to over $7,000 annually. Grants of money are 
made directly to centers. Supplies and equipment are sent to 
hospitals and health units. In addition, each year a check is 
handed to the Council treasurer for distribution to eligible 





members. 
The Health Committee of the Council decides on the use of 
} his money. The $850 given to the Council in March, 1950, was 


allotted to 23 member schools and centers, all of which ful- 
filled the following conditions: 
1. A medical program be in operation with the center 
having a doctor or a nurse. 
2. The money be used for preventive work, preferably 
dental care or nutrition. 
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3. The money be used for children under 18 years, the 
younger the better. 

4. Whenever possible the child bear some fraction of 
the cost of the work for which this money is applied, but 
the matter to rest with the judgment of the center. 

5. Report to be rendered as to the use of the money, 
of such nature as to encourage further donations. 





Any member institutions which are eligible and are not n 
receiving allotments should apply to the Council of Southern H 
Mountain Workers, 83 Wall St., Asheville, N. C., if they wish b 
to share in this fund. 4 

The Sorority, recognizing the importance of recreation in 
any health program, has also contributed to the work of the 
Council in this area of its activities. 


HE HEALTH COMMITTEE of the Council is active and is 
T constantly studying the present situation, considering a 
ways to advance the health conditions of the entire area 
and recommending plans for the best use of Sigma Phi Gamma 


grants. 

This committee has made a survey of the need for dental 3 e 
work and has studied the practicability of buying and t 
equipping a dental trailer. The difficulty of obtaining den- s 
tists and assistants equipped with licenses from all the s 


states in the area seemed to present an insurmountable problem. 
An itinerant nutritionist was suggested, but, after communicat- 
ing with the state and county authorities, it was believed that 
more use should be made of government facilities. 

The Committee believes that improving the health of people 
in the Mountains should include instruction in agriculture, the 
best use of land for the purposes of good nutrition; in 
nutrition and home economics; in preventive and periodic dental 


care; in hygiene; in home care of the sick. Much of this b 
instruction can be obtained from the public authorities, and “4 
mountain institutions should wherever possible cooperate with 4 
the state and county departments of health in all their 
branches, and with all other government agencies. 9 

The present members of the Health Committe of the Council aré: 





Robert F. Thomas, M.D., Chairman; Heinz Meyer, M.D.; 
Miss Margaret Dizney; Robert M. Metcalfe, M.D.; E. W. Schaeffer, 
M. D. ## *****FLORENCE GOODELL 
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Medical Scholarships Available 


By THE will of the late Dr. E. Franc Morrill, Rock |sland, II1., 
two scholarship funds have been established to aid young men in 
e study of medicine and young women in the study of nursing or 
@:i:\... Applicants must be from the Southern Appalachian 
Mountain region, must be accepted by an accredited school of 
nursing or medicine, must be well recommended, and must be in 
need of assistance. Applications may be addressed to F. S. 
Hutchins, Box 2011, Berea College, Berea, Ky. Dr. Hutchins has 
been designated as Secretary by the trustees of the Fund. ### 


SESH S HS 
one wrnute EDITORIAL 


wee ew ee oe ow ew oo wo oe ee ee eee eee 


Tus MAGAZINE has recently received several air mail letters 
from the ‘public relations’ office of the American Medical Assoc- 
iation. Most of them boasted about unseating members of Congress, 
and about the effectiveness of the AMA lobby. 

These letters cost a minimum of 35¢ each to send out. Frankly, 
we wish that the AMA would keep its letters, save its money, and 
lo something about the thousands of mountain people who cannot 

@...:::, receive medical aid because of the lack of doctors in 
the Mountains. Let them start training doctors, 


through scholar- 
ships and increased numbers of medical schools, 


for rural 
service, and then they will have something to write about. ### 





WANTED: Madder plants suitable for transplanting into a home 
garden. If you can supply madder plants, or if you know where 


they might be obtained, write Mrs. Harry M. George, 1518 W. 
., Bedford, Ind. 


IS at:.,. & 
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Conference Program 


The 39th ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE COUNCIL OF 
SOUTHERN MOUNTAIN WORKERS MEETS MARCH 28-30, * 
at the MOUNTAINVIEW HOTEL, GATLINBURG, TENN. 


THEME: 


4 P.M. 


7:30 


9-12 


2-3: 30 


12 Noon 
3 
4:00 
6:00 


THE SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS TODAY 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28 





Meeting of the Executive and Advisory Committe in 

Joint Session. 

Opening session to be addressed by speaker familiar 
with present conditions in the Mountains. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 29 
Group meetings concerned with: 

AGRICULTURE: lead by Mr. J.J. Bird, Associate Extension 
Horticulturist of the Univ. of Tenn. 

CHURCH: Dr. I George Nace, Executive Secretary of the 
Division of Home Missions of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ. 

EDUCATION: Dr. Francis S. Hutchins, President Berea 
College. 

HEALTH: Dr. Robert M. Metcalfe of the Cumberland 
Clinic Foundation, Crossville, Tenn. 

RECREATION: The Recreation Committee. 

YOUTH GROUP: The Rev. Charles Drake, Berea College. 


Luncheon meeting of the Recreation Committee. 

Report from group activities 

Business meeting and discussion of the Council program. 

Fellowship Supper when Dr. H. S. Randolph, Sec’y. of the 
Dept. of Rural Church Work of the Board of National 
Missions of the Presb. Church in the U.S.A., will tell 
about the new National Council of the Churches of 
Christ. 

Recreation program presenting a variety of activities 
sponsored by the Council. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 30 


8 A.M. Breakfast meeting of the Executive and Advisory Committees. 
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This conference is an opportunity to meet old friends and 
make new ones; to participate in a discussion of present-day 
problems in the Mountains; to help find solutions to those 
problems; to learn what others are doing and inspire them by 
your example. The final session will demonstrate the broad 
program of the Recreation Group. 


MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW AT THE MOUNTAINVIEW HOTEL. 
Special price: $6.00 a day for lodging and meals. Gatlinburg is 


on Eastern Standard Time. #e*** FLORENCE GOODELL 


TE TTT 








THIRTY YEARS OF SERVICE... 


ISS MARY ERVIN retired recently after serving .at Stuart 
Robinson School, Blackey, Ky., for 30 years. In an article 
of appreciation in the YODELER, published by the school, Supt. 


W. L. Cooper Writes: 
“* She will serve forever as an inspiration and example 
of the value of an unselfish life.” 
In the same issue Miss Ervin describes many of the fascinating 
experiences of her life as a mountain teacher. Of one such 


incident she writes, 


Men often one their two hoarse wagons on the slope behind the 
ree ag building. One day at recess, while I was hoiplon a 

ittle girl with her reading, there came a great crash. Desks 
flew into the air, and to my surprise I saw the full length of 
a wagon tongue sticking through the wall. When I went outside, 

I found a frightened bunch of little boys. They had been playing 
in the wagon and had released the wheel brake. I sent up a 
prayer of thanksgiving that the children were out playing and 
not at their desks. 


W E RECENTLY had a young man who has excellent training plus 
, souneee years actual experience working in the Mountains 
write us: 


“If you know of a job in the Southern Mountains where a 
combiriation forester, farm manager or teacher might be of 
use, I’1ll listen.’’ 


If you are interested in pectin in touch with this young 
man, write this magazine and we will pass the word along. 












< mountain workers > 








MARY AND BURTON ROGERS READ TO THEIR SONS, JOHN PETER (L.) 
AND CHRISTOPHER, AT THEIR PINE MOUNTAIN HOME. THEY LIVE IN 
BiG LOG, THE FIRST HOUSE BUILT BY THE SCHOOL AND THE HOME 
OF KATHERINE PETTIT FOR MANY YEARS. MRS. ROGERS DOES MOST 
OF THE SKETCHES FOR MOUNTAIN LIFE AND WORK. 








WE HAVE had such enthusiastic response about the sketches 
that have appeared in MLW during the past three issues that 





we are happy to present our artist and her family---real 


MOUNTAIN WORKERS. DIS: 

Mrs. Rogers was born at Greenham, Newbury, Berkshire, England. HE 
In succession she attended Queen Margaret School, Oxford, and the To 
Univ. of London. She taught in mission schools in and near Ranchi, 1S 
India, for two years before marrying Burton Rogers in the little Fo 
village church there in 1940. AN 

Mr. Rogers was reared in Sherman,Conn. After graduating from oul 


Yale, he taught English for four years at Yale-in-China. Then 
followed three years of graduate study at Yale and the Univ. of 
London, before returning to China in 1937. Despite the war he 
was able to get to India and bring back his bride in 1940. -The 
following year the couple returned to this county. 

The Rogers came to Pine Mountain in 1942 and have been there 
since except for two years that Burton spent with the American é 
Friends Service Committee in India. When the high school was 
closed two years ago, Mr. Rogers was given the responsibility of 
guiding the center through its period of readjustment and new 





work. 
Two sons complete the family, Christopher 9 and John Peter 4. 





RELIGION 


THIS 1S THE PASSION OF JESUS CHRIST 
ACCORDING TO SAINT MATTHEW 


hb CES D 


PRIESTS ANQ THE 



































THEN ASSEMBLED TOce THER, THE CMIEF 


SCRIBES | ANDO THE ELDERS OF THE PEOPLE , UNTO THE 
PALACE oF THE hice PRiestT - +> - ANDO SONSULTEO THAT 
THEN M (Getr TAKE Sesus 6Y SuBTUTY ANDO Kite HIM, 


BUT THEN SAKO NoT oN THE FEAST CAY LEST THERE 
Be AN UPROAR, AMONG THE PEOPLE 


* AS THEY WERE FATING, JESUS Took BREAD ANO 
GréessED IT, ANO GRAKE I(T ANDO GAVE 1T TO THE 

DISCIPLES »§ AND SAID | TAKE | EAT, Tis tS My BoDdDY AND 
née TooKL THe COP AND GAVE THANKS © AND GAVE (IT 
To THEM SAYING | DRINK YE Ath OF (IT FORD THIS 
is MY GLoOOD CF THE NEW TESTAMENT, WHICH {5 SHED 
For, MANY For THE REMISSION OF SINS — 
ANOS WHEN THEN tA SONG AN HYMN THEY WENT 


ovT INTO THe MOUNT oF OLIVES. 
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THEN COMETH JESUS WITH THEM LNTO A PACE CALLED 
GETHSEMAWE, ANDO SAID UNTO THE DisciPLes SIT YE HORE 


WHILE | GO ANO PRAN YoROTR. AND HE Took WITH 
HIM PeTerR. AWO THE Two SONS OCF 2eEeBEedDee, AND BEGAN 
To @6€ soRRowFO. AND VERN HEAVY... ANO NE WENT 


A itTLe FARTHER. AND FELKR ON His FACE, AND “~“@e 
SAVING, O MY FATHER (FIT BE PossiBLe, Ler THIS C 
PASS FROM ME: NEVERTHELESS NOT AS 1 Wice BLT As 
THOY WiteT. ° 


t 


LO, J¥OAS, ONE CF THE TWELVE, CAME, AND WITH HIM 
A GREAT MULTITOO]E wiTH SWORDS Awp STAVES, FROM THE 
CHIEF PRIESTS Awd EL0EAS OF THE PEOPLE vow HE THAT 
BETRAYED HIM GAVe THEM A SIGN SAVING, WHOSCEVER 1 SHAW 
WSS, TWAT SAM@ iS H@: HOLD Him FAST, AWO FoRTHMITH 
He CAMe To Jesus AND SAID, HAIL MASTER, AND KISSCO 
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THE GOVERNOR ANSWERED AND SAID UNTO THEM, WHETHER 
OF THE TYYAIN \VILt YE THAT 1 ReELBASE UNTO You? THEY 
SAID, GBARABGAS. PILATE SAITH UNTO THEM, WHAT SHALL 1 Do 
THEN WtiTH Jesus ? THEY AtL SAY UNTO HIM, Ler AIM BE 
CRYUUFLED. AND THE GOVERNOR SAIO WHY, WHAT Evi. HATH He 
DON®? GuT THEY CRIED OUT THE MORE SAVING LET HIM GE 
CAVCIFIED. WHEN PILATE SAW THAT HE CovuLcdD PREVAIL NOTHING 
HE Took WATER AND WASHED MIS HANOS SAVING, i AM 
INNOCENT OF THE GLCOD OF THIS JUST PERSON: SEE YE TOUT. 
THEN ANSWERED Atk THE PEOPLE | AND SAID HIS Gicoo BE 


























i AND ON OVR CHILDREN. 


THEN THE SouDIERS oF THE GOVERNOR TooK JE&Sv5 wsTo 
THE COMMON HALL AND GATHERED ONTO HIM THE SNOLE 
BANO OF SOLOIERS . AND THEY STRIPPED HIM, ANO PUT ON 
HiM A SCARLET ROGGE. ANO WHEN THEY HAO PLATED A 
CROWN OCF THORNS THEY PLT IT LPON MIS HEAD, AND A 
REEO IN HIS RIGHT HANO: ANDO THEY GowEp THE (tKnEéée 
BEFORE HIM, ANG MOCKEO HIM, SAYING HAIL KING of 
THe Jews! 


rain 


(Ave AVE AVE REX IV0AEORUM AVE Ave AVE Ave ) 
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AND AFTER THAT THEY HAD MOCKED HIM, THEY TOOK THE 
RoGE OFF FROM HIM, AND PUT HIS OWN RAIMENT ON HIM 
ANC LEO HIM AWAN To CRUUFY HIM. ANDO AS THEN CAME 
OvT, THEY FOUND A MAN OCF CYRENE SIMON BY NAME HIM 
THEY COMPELLEO To GBRAR WIS CROSS -+- + + + AND THE 

CRUCIFIED Him, 4 
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AND BEHOO THE VEIL OF THE TEMPLE 
WAS RENT (IN TAIN ANO THE EARTH DIO 

SHAKE, AND THE ROCKS RENT ANDO THE GRAVES WERE OPENED. 
ANDO MANY Godi€s OF THE SAINTS WHICH SLEPT AROSE, ANDO 
CAME OUT CF THE GRAVES AFTER HIS RESUR@RECTION . 


IN THE ENO OF THE SAGBATH, AS IT BEGAN To DAWN 

TOWARO THE FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK, CAME MARY 

MAGDALENE AND THE OTHER MARY To see THE 
e SEPULCHRE - ANO GEtoLO THERE WAS A GREAT 
; THQVAKE: FOR THE ANGEL OF THE LORD DESCENDED 
FROM HEAVEN ANDO CAME AND ROKER BACK THE STONE 
FROM THE COCOR, AND SAT UPON (T. AND THE ANGEL 
SAIO ONTO THE Women FEAR NOT VE: FoR \ KNOW 
THAT YE SGEK JESUS 9 - WHICht WAS CRYCIFIED . HE IS 
NOT HERE : FoR HE Is RISEN AS ne SAID. 
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hen we combine a grain crop, we set the beater bars, we 
W recut ate the speed of the blower, we insert the correct 
screens, we adjust the deflector blades, all to the end that 
grain or the smaller seeds are all saved and that few are cast 
back on the ground and lost. Ruth need do no gleaning in the 
fields of a modern Boaz. 

Similarly, as we have become aware of the diminishing water 
resources, we have devised ways of using less water, using it 
more efficiently, and even using it over and over again, so 
that none is unnecessarily lost. 

Thus it is in the realm of "Things!" Agriculture and industry 
are efficient because it is profitable to be so. Waste in raw 
materials, processes and products is reduced, and then reduced @ 
again, and there is no end to the effort to lose nothing and t 
gain all. Presumably all this is directed toward the welfare 
of people, the greatest, and ultimately meaningful resource on 
the earth. 

How is it, then,that we become so fixed in our social patterns 
and reactions that we do not reset the beater bars, regulate the 
rates of progress, change the screening processes, temper the 
impacts of our system, all to the end that none of our young 
people and none of their possibilities are lost? How is it that 
we use our dirty river water over and over again in industry 
and at the same time, in blythe unawareness, mark off as a pract- 
ical loss to themselves and to the future of society the adults 
who did not happen to get beyond the early grades in some make- 
shift school? 

This IS what we do, you know! In the mountain territory of 
eight southern states, there is reason to believe that there . 7 
NO LESS THAN A QUARTER OF A MILLION BOYS AND GIRLS, OF SCHOOL , 2 
AGE, NOT IN SCHOOL. In spite of the present public school system 
which operates to the best of its ability under the law , and 
the meager concern of the public, itself largely a product of 
the same wasteful process, these young people are lost to their 
own best future, and that of all others. 
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The worst is not yet! In addition to these there are many more 
just past the legal school age by a few years, who dropped out 
out one, two, four, six, or some other pointless number of years 
ago. There are many besides, now counted as in school, who have 

, Qt tenses so irregularly and infrequently as to have a desperately 
inadequate total school education. 

IN NO OTHER MODERN HARVESTING PROCESS DO WE DISREGARD SUCH 
LOSSES! 


PY 


1 \ Sy: about those who do go to school? In one southern state 
alone there are at this moment over 3000 teachers, teaching, who 
do not meet the very minimum standards of preparation and 
training. There are many schools and school districts with no 
teachers at all, either because none is to be found, qualified 
or unqualified, or because those who are available will not 
teach under the circumstances that prevail. 
By stupidity rather than by deliberate intent, and operating 
within our materialistic philosophy, we have built an educational 
machine which satisfies us if it runs 
quietly with a minimum of oi! and attention. 
The highest salaries are paid to those who 
teach under the most desirable conditions 
as to hours, facilities, physical comfort 
and prestige. At the moment we are deplet- 
ing the already short supply of teachers 
by the draft, and in the immediate future 
the war industries will woo away from the 
basic industry, education, even more. As 
a result of our paying less for those who must teach in the most 
difficult situations, and of our traditional homage to those who 

, teach at higher and higher grade levels, fewer and fewer young 
people are preparing themselves to teach at the lower grade levels. 

To return to the analogy, we seem to be concerning ourselves 

¢ with producing a more and more refined product. We are limiting 
the amount of raw material that ever gets into the machine so 
that it may be subjected to the final processes. |t seems also 
aathat few of us are aware of , and concerned about, the great 

Drunver who never get into the machine at all, or who are lost 

early in the experience. 

Diagnosis for its own sake was the pride and joy of the medical 
profession in the early days of method. This article had dealt 
with causes of a disease yet to afflict society in acute form, 
the symptoms of which are here, but which are generally ignored. 
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It is not intended to criticize in a spirit of pessimism. There 
is much that can be done, but we must be about it, and that 

right soon. We must prepare ourselves to lower the cutter bar. 

We must be willing to add or remove and reset the beater bars. 

We must be ready to change established rates of progress, a 
while hours, days, units, semesters and years must be seen as 
variable means to the end. 

And so the analogy can be followed to a ridiculous parallel. 
But a quarter of a million boys and girls of school age not in 
school, plus many more people than that with inadequate education, 
is more than ridiculous in a civilization fighting for the 
concept of the value of the individual and the Christian belief 
that we are our brothers' keepers. 


REFERENCES: Who Goes to School? LOUISVILLE COURIER JOURNAL 9/3/50 
Education, TIME MAGAZINE 1/1/51 
Unpublished Report on Field Work, P.F.AYER,BEREA 
COLLEGE, BEREA, KY. 


**#e44P. F. AYER 
POOOOPPPOTO IIL O DIOP LOLOL ODIO DODD DODD LO DOODOD OOO 


LIBRARY EXPERT AVAILABLE FOR CONSULTATION ® 


HROUGH the interest and effort of Miss Mary Gould Davis, Pine 

Mountain Settlement School has been able to secure the temporary 
services of Miss Rachel Gampert of Geneva, Switzerland, to 
reorganize completely the library of the school to meet new needs. 
Because of the radical change from high school to elementary school, 
it is her primary task to organize and set up a new elementary 
school library. The main feature will be a modern children’s read- 
ing room complete with story hour. It is also hoped that a separate 
library will be set up for the adults and teenagers of the 
communi ty. 

Miss Gampert was for many years associated with the International 
Bureau of Education in Geneva. During her two years in the U.S., she 
has worked on special projects under the auspices of Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ., and the U.N. International School. Pine 
Mountain will be very happy to have visitars from other Mountain > 
schools and centers. ***** BURTON ROGERS 9 





About half of the nation’s school-age children live in rural areas. Those areas 
receive only 10% of the nation’s income. To make it worse, every thousand adult 
farmers support 791 school children, while every thousand city workers support 
only 408.—Clif Garwick, in Ohio Farm Bureau News, January 1951. 
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At the last meeting of the Council of Southern Mountain Workers 

in Gatlinburg, the Recreation Group of the Council was particularly 
eager that MLW publish articles on the 
Philosophy of recreation. We have 

asked several people who have been 
RECREATION active in our Southern Mountain Recreat- 
ional movement to discuss their philos- 
ophy of recreation, especially in 
reference to the program of the Council. 





The articles by Frank Smith and Edna Ritchie in the Recreation 
Section this time are the first of a series of articles dealing 
with the philosophy of our movement. We will be especially 
interested in having your reaction to these articles, and we 
plan to publish selected comments from our readers. May we hear 


WHAT IS OUR PHILOSOPHY ? 


have seen the recreation movement grow from the early days nearly 

@-.:: ago when interest began to quicken at the John C. Campbell 
Folk School. Before then, Cecil Sharp had visited Pine Mountain, Berea 
College, Hindman Settlement School, and other places, leaving behind 
a memory, at least; at Pine Mountain he left an active growth. 

In 1933 | began the experiment of |tinerant Recreation in the 
Mountains under the sponsorship of the Council. Helen Dingman said: 

"Frank, we have made a small budget for one year. We have to find 
out now if enough centers are willing to take you so that we can 
make a winter's program." 

| think we were fortunate in having the movement start from the 
influence of people rather than from books. We began with ideas, it 
is true, but always with the awareness that actual things to be 

+ enjoyed were the key to a living movement. And so the dances, 

singing games, dramatics, ballads, carols and, later, puppetry, 
recorder playing and crafts, rather than dry-as-dust theory, gave 
life and joy. 
@: Country Dance Society has given invaluable aid. May Gadd 
particularly has been our guide, philosopher and friend. More than 
that, she and her cohorts at Pinewoods Camp have taught us not merely 
to dance, but the art of dancing and skill in teaching as well. 

In these days we see an amazing spread of dancing in the U.S.; 
some of it is lacking in cultural background and artistic beauty. 
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We claim no perfection ourselves; but flying off at a tangent 
has not, thank God, been one of our main characteristics so far. 

We have problems ahead, as well as good times behind us. 
Growth of a movement brings pains as well as pleasures. When the 
lonely furrow is being plowed nobody crowds you, but when the s 
harvest begins to appear the reapers may be numerous. 

The crowding comes, too, from people who are selling new 
brands of artistic merchandise. They are willing to utilize the 
organization that has gradually evolved in the Southern Highlands 
to sell their goods---European dances and Western squares, for 
example. We may have to study these influences carefully, not 
forgetting that we live in the "Melting Pot" of culture---the U.S. 

The recreational values of our movement have, as yet, not 
penetrated more than slightly into the folk ways of the Highlands. 
We may as well admit the fact that to date the program is chiefly 
utilized by schools and community centers. This is good---for a 
beginning. We will not see the end in our lifetime. What will be 
the recreational pattern in the Mountains in the year 2000 if the 
folly of war has not destroyed the fabric of civilization? That 
would be an interesting thing to seel 

"Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof," meaning that gic 
must live a day at a time. So here is what we can do: keep wat 
protect the artistic as well as the purely social forces of 
recreation, keep the mind open. We grew largely by circumstances 
being a certain way. They may be changing, and we cannot survive 
on a basis of pure conservatism. Or can we? 

We have a basic factor in that the people of the Highlands 
belong to a certain set of folk ways. We can never develop, as 
could some states like Calif. or Mont., either into a synthesis 
of beauty from the diversity of prevailing cultures, or into 
scrambled eggs. 

When it is no longer possible to see any difference between 
the Ky. Running Set and the Western square dancing that Lloyd 
Shaw is pappy to, we must decide that art is dead, regionalism 
merely historical, and the assembly line the hallmark of 


America. ## ***** PRANK H. SMITH 





CORRECTION: This should be printed in a bright pink to match 
face of the two editors who were responsible for letting the 
article, NATURE LORE IN THE WORLD TODAY, in the last issue,slip 
through with James Brown’s name signed to it. The article should 
have borne the name of the author, Michael Hoffman of Black 
Mountain, N. C. Sorry,Mike . We’ll cut the editor’s pay in half. 
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oll stories for telling... 


, € RAWHEAD AND BLOODY BONES 


(((( (1 f you have a copy of the old ENGLISH FAIRY TALES 

by Jacobs, you may want to read the two tales, "Water at the 
World's End," and "The Three Golden Heads," to compare with this 
tale about old Rawhead. The thrill coming to the folklorist is in 
finding this tale still told in the hills of Ky., and then in 
learning that it is part of the north European heritage that has 
come across the sea with our people. The folklorist feels that all 
the world is kin when he looks into THE TYPES OF THE FOLK-TALE 
(classified by Aarne of Finland, translated and enlarged by Stith 
Thompson of Bloomington, |Ind., where copies may be secured) and 
finds that the tale is No. 403 and has also been told in Esthonia, 
Finland, Norway, Denmark, Flanders, Russia, etc. 

| have two versions of the tale and have heard of other widely 
differing versions that | am trailing. This one was told to the 
recorder by Patsy McCoy of Wooten, Leslie Co,Ky. 
€ *%**** LEONARD ROBERTS 


RAWHEAD AND BLOODYBONES 


This little girl’s mother had died when she was little, and her 
father had married again. And her step-mother had a daughter. Her 
step-mother made a difference between the two girls. She cared 
more for her own daughter than she did for her step-daughter. She 
wanted to get rid of her step-daughter awful bad. She wouldn't 
have nothing to do with her. So there was an old lady that lived 
close by, and she went to see her one day to ask her how she 
could get rid of her step-daughter. This old witch told her that 
they would make a way for her to be killed. “ Tell her to go to 
the end of the world to get some water for your daughter--- that 
it would be the only thing that’d save your daughter’s life.”’ 

The step-mother went back home and she told her step-daughter 
what to do. “* Now my daughter is real sick and the only thing 
& will save her life is for you to go and get this water,’’ and 
s said, “‘I can’t go myself, or I would.” ‘ 

She fixed her step-daughter some old dry bread and some old dry 
cheese, that she probably wouldn’t eat herself. And this little 
girl started off on her journey. And she’d gone a long ways and 
it come noontime. She set down under this tree to eat her dinner. 
And an old dry, ugly- looking man come along and he looked like he 
was awful hungry and thirsty. He said,‘ Will you give me something 
to eat?” 
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She said * Yeah.” 


And she gave him half of what she had to eat. And he give her 

his walking stick and said, “ Now you are going to be in danger. 

And when you are afraid or when you see something that you think 

will hurt you, why, you wave this stick and say, ‘Down,down’ J f # 
something like that.” 

This little girl travelled on til it come almost night, and 
she come to some horses running, and she thought they were going 
to kill her. She said “ Down,down” and they didn’t kill her. 

And she come to a gate purty soon, that the witch had planned 
to pinch her and kill her, when she passed through the gate. 

She said, “ Don’t pinch me, don’t pinch me!” And the gate didn’t 
pinch her. 

She went on and purty soon she come to a well out in the 
clearness, and it must have been the well to get the water from 
in the little jug that her step-mother had give her. She let the 
bucket down in the well. And the bucket seemed to be kindly 
heavy, when it was coming up. And when she got the bucket up to 
the top there was a big old ugly skeleton. And it said, 

‘* Wash me and dry me and lay me down easy.” 

She didn’t know what to do. So she just took a handkerchief, 
out of her pocket, or a scarf or something she had, and she d. 
it off and laid it down easy in the sun. Well, she just let the 
bucket down again to get some water, and this time she drawed up 
another skeleton. It was somewhat smaller than the other’n. It 
said, “ Wash me and dry me and lay me down easy‘ 

She washed it and dried it and laid it down easy in the sun. 
Two times more she drawed up two more skeletons. The last time 





she got some water. When she started to leave, the first 
skeleton said, ‘* Boy, she was purty, and when she gets home I 
wish she’1ll be twicet as purty.” 
The second one said, ‘‘ She was kind, and when she gets home I 
hope she’ll be twicet as kind.” 
The third one said, “ Well, she smelled good,and when she gets , 
home I hope she will smell twicet as good.’’ 
The fourth one said, “ Well, I think she must be kindly poor 
from the way her clothes looked, and when she gets home I hope 
that when she combs her hair that money will fall out.” @ 8 


And as she was going back home nothing was in her way and she 
didn’ t have any trouble going home. When she reached the neighbor- 
hood, all the birds begin to talk and sing, and everyone came to 
their doors to see what it was. And they saw her coming down the 
road and she was so purty that all had to look at her longer than 
they ever would have before. And she looked so kind and nice. 
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When she got home, she give her step-mother the water she 
got out of this old well. And she started to comb her hair. 

It was kindly tangled from the trip because it hadn’t been 
combed for a long time. When she started to comb her hair, 
money begin to fall out--big old pieces of silver. Her mother 
said, ‘‘Oh, honey, honey, let me comb your hair. That’s not 
the way.’’ 

She laid her head down in her step-mother’s lap and her 
step-mother combed her hair til her lap was just as full of 
money as it could be. She let her step-daughter go then be- 
cause she had all the money she wanted. She didn’ t care how her 
hair looked after she had what money she wanted. 

She decided that she would send her daughter off on a trip 
since her step-daughter had done so well. But she didn’t tell 
her daughter anything about this water. She didn’t haft to 
bring back any water because she knowed the water wasn’t any 
good. She give her daughter a real good dinner and her daughter 
had gone a real long ways when she met this same little old 
man. This man said,‘ Give me something to eat.” 

She said, “ Oh,no, go on,get out of my way. I’m hungry. I 
need it all for myself.” 

And he went off. After she had eat her dinner and started 
on again, and after she got to the well and drawed her first 
bucket of water, there was this skeleton in it--this great big 
skeleton. And it said, ‘‘ Wash me and dry me and lay me down 
easy.” 

She said, “ Oh,no,you’re no ’count. What’d I want to fool 
with you for.” 

She just throwed it in the shade. And she let the fucket 
down in the well. She drawed up a smaller skeleton this time, 
and this one said, “ Wash me and dry me and lay me down easy.’”’ 

She said, ‘“‘ What do I want to be fooled with you for ?’’ 
She throwed it down. She decided she wasn’t getting any water 
so she tried again. She let her bucket down again to draw up 
another bucket of water and she drawed up another skeleton. 

It said, ‘‘ Wash me and dry me and lay me down easy.’”’ 

She said, ‘‘I don’t want to be fooled with you!” She 
throwed it down. 

She drawed up a bucket of water the next time, and got some 
in a little old jar her mother had give her and started home. 
And as she was leaving, the first skeleton said, ‘‘ Gee she was 
ugly and I hope she is twicet as ugly when she gets back home.’’ 
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And the next skeleton said, “ And she don’t smell very good. 
And I hope she smells three times as bad when she gets home.”’ 
And the other skeleton said, ‘‘ Well,she looks like she is very 


rich. She has a little. I hope that she won’t have very much a } & 


after this. And when she combs her hair I hope all kinds of 
things comes out of it.’”’ 

When she got home, she smelled awful. She looked awful. Her 
mother said, ‘*‘ Come on,honey,come on, let me comb yaur hair for 
you. It’s tangled.” 

She got a comb and started to comb her hair and out came a 
lot of little old lizzards and snails. And purty soon out come 
old snakes. Then out come a great big old fish of a thing and just 
swallered her and her mother up. 

And the little girl had all kinds of money after this, and she 
and her father lived happy ever after. And she took care of her 
father’s house, and he never married any more, and they never had 
any trouble after that. HHH 


Fun at Gatlinburg e 


hose who believe that only present-day teen-agers can have fun 

and good fellowship at a folk dance festival should have been 
at the Second Mountain Folk Festival for Adults. Sponsored by the 
Council, the Festival was held at Gatlinburg Nov. 17-18.About 65 
people representing the mountain area of N. C., Va., Tenn., and 
Ky., participated in the program of folk-dancing, singing and 
recorder playing. 

Richard Chase entertained us with one of his delightful 
"Jack Tales" and a short puppet skit. We never realized the possi- 
bilities of the lowly potato until, with the aid of a jack-knife, 
a table napkin and some rubber bands, he transformed it into a 
lively, likeable creature. 

During the four dance sessions the responsibility for directing 
the dances was shared by leaders from the various centers. The 
leaders included Mrs. Raymond McLain, Frank Smith, Ethel Capps, 
Winnie Christensen, Edna Ritchie and Richard Chase. 

At a business meeting, invitations for next year's festival 
were extended by Sue Bennett College, Lincoln Memorial Univ., 
and Western North Carolina Teachers College. We can believe from 
the enthusiasm manifested in the group that another year will 
find many more adults joining in the fun which makes life 
fuller, more interesting, more fascinating. 

*****BETTY WINSLOW, PATTY KUHN, RUTH WHITE 
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Our Movement 
Has Growing Pains 


Anyone who sees a Mountain Folk Festival in session agrees 
that we in the Southern Highlands "have something." It is true. 
We do have something. We all know how our Recreation Movement 
started; how people who were interested in keeping alive our 
heritage of song, dance and story have worked and played 
happily together to achieve that end, and have had a wonderful 
time "to boot." We have seen the movement grow and grow until 
one festival is not enough: First we added the fall regional 
festivals; now we have started the Mountain Folk Festival for 
adults. 

Now that our Recreation Movement is a "grown-up" child, so 
to speak, many problems of "adolescence" seem to be cropping up. 
Such questions as these arise: Should our program be broadened to 
include more arts and crafts, more stories, more singing and 
dramatics? If so, how can we bring about such a broadening? 
Should we make more of folk music, and give more time to the 
playing of recorders and the organizina of local folk dance 
bands? Should our program include dances and traditions of 
countries other than America, England and Denmark? Should we 
share our heritage with our neighbor who isn't a mountaineer? 
Should we succumb to the pageantry and color of costume that is 
bound to sweep in from the Golden West? 

| shall not venture to answer any of these questions, because 
| think they are answering themselves. For instance, the music 
and story side of our movement is being stressed more; we are 
sharing our heritage with our non-mountain neighbors; unimport- 
ant as it may seem, our skirts are becoming swishier! 

As to the other questions, | believe they will work out. This 
lusty "child" we have created will no doubt prove that it is 
old enough and wise enough to make its own decision--not with- 
out inward struggle, of course; but if it is really "of the 
Folk" as it claims to be, we should have no fear for the 


& future. Meanwhile, on with the dance! *****PDNA RITCHIE 
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as others see us... 


THE LEXINGTON HERALD on Dec. 31, 1950, featured a long 
article by Raymond Colley on the Christmas School. Here are a * 
excerpts: 


RECORDERS. VIOLINS AND SOFT-SOLED SHOES WERE PACKED AWAY 
AS THE 13TH ANNUAL CHRISTMAS DANCE SCHOOL, SPONSORED BY BEREA COLLEGE 
AND THE COUNCIL OF SOUTHERN MOUNTAIN WORKERS, CLOSED HERE TONIGHT. 

THE DANCE SCHOOL IS REGIONAL IN CHARACTER, DRAWING MOST OF ITS 
PARTICIPANTS FROM THE SOUTHERN HIGHLAND REGION, BUT ATTRACTING 
NATIONAL LEADERS. 

WHILE A MAJORITY OF THE PEOPLE ATTENDING THE SCHOOL ARE STUDENTS 
OR TEACHERS, OR HAVE SOME NCONNECTION WITH TEACHING YOUNG PEOPLE, 
A FEW COME PURELY FOR PLEASURE. RICHARD CHASE, WELL KNOWN COLLECTOR 
Of FOLK STORIES, COMES FROM BIG STONE GaP, VA.; MRS LYNN GAULT, 
CHAPEL HILL. N.C., LISTS HER OCCUPATION AS HOUSEWIFE; JUNE JASPER OF 
CINCINNATI 1S A STATISTICAL CLERK, AND DR. BATES HENDERSON OF BEREA 
JOINS IN ANNUALLY. OTHER PROFESSIONS LISTED ARE A NEURO-PSYCHIATRY 
SPECIALIST, A DRAFTSMAN, A FOLK SINGER, METEOROLOGIST, AND A SOIL 
CONSERVATIONIST. HOWEVER, ENROLLMENT OF PERSONS NOT INTERESTED IN 
CARRYING ON THE WORK OF PROMOTING THE ARTS OF THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS 
iS LIMITED. 

THE CHRISTMAS VACATION PERIOD IS SELECTED FOR THE SCHOOL SO THAT 
INTERESTED TEACHERS AND LEADERS ARE FREE TO ATTEND. MANY OF THOSE 
CLOSING OUT THE SCHOOL TONIGHT WILL RETURN IN THE SPRING, BRINGING 


DRAWS HUNDREDS TO BEREA*S SEABURY GYMNASIUM. 

















THEIR STUDENT DANCE GROUPS TO THE MOUNTAIN FOLK FESTIVAL THAT “oe g 


May Gadd was here. Since Georg and Marguerite Bidstrup were in 
Denmark, the Danish dances were taught by ‘Budgy’ Brendle. Other 
teachers were Beatrice McLain, Ethel Capps, Edna Ritchie, Leila 
Smith, ‘Bun’ McLain, and Frank Smith. Musicians were Ruth White, 
Otto and Marguerite Wood, and Marjorie Keener. *****FRANK H. SMITH 


STEEL FOR RAPPER SWORDS 
Groups that have been unable to buy rapper swords will be 
interested to learn that Ralph Windle has made a set. These 
swords were used at the Christmas School for Earsdon, and found 
quite satisfactory. Ralph has kindly offered to furnish infor- 
mation as to where suitable steel for rapper swords may be 
obtained. Anyone interested should write: Ralph Windle, 
Amlin, Ohio. 


**4%% FRANK H. SMITH é 




















ABOVE: THE MUNICIPAL AUDIOTRIUM AT ASHEVILLE WHERE THE FAIR WILL BE HELD. 


; nen to the Fair ! 


} | leo will be a Craftsman's Fair this year! It will be held 




















from July 10-13 at Asheville, N.C., in the "Land of the Sky." 
The Fair will be held at Asheville rather than at Gatlinburg, 
LY as in the last three years, because it was the original 
} 4 intention of the sponsors to rotate the places where the Fair 
is held to widen the possibilities of participation, both of 
Fair-goers and of Fair demonstrators. 

Mr. 0.J.Mattill, Fair Manager,will head the Fair Committee 
made up of members of the Guild. Others on the Committee are--- 
Clementine Douglas, Co-Manager; Marian Heard, Exhibits; 
Ernestine Smith, Demonstrations; Georg and Marguerite Bidstrup, 
Folk Arts; John W. Bryan, Publications; Floyd W. Downs, 
Publicity and Promotion; Florence Goodell, Housing; Amy Woodruff, 
Personnel; Ralph Smith, Grounds; L.D.Bibbee, Finances; Eva 
Hathway, Sales; and Marian Clements, Wholesale Division. 

The Fair is to be held in Asheville's lovely Municipal 
Auditorium, in the heart of the city, on Haywood St., adjacent 
to the George Vanderbilt Hotel. 

As plans stand now, the general program will be much the 

same as in previous years. Some demonstrations requiring an 

] & open fire, such as vegetable dyeing and wrought iron work, 
will be situated in the open, along the circular driveway at 
the entrance to the building. Inside, in the main auditorium, 
will be folk dancing and folk singing, with plenty of space 
for participators and onlookers. 
Downstairs in the lower rooms will be the demonstrations, 
exhibits of craft work, and commercial exhibits. 
xx«x««x ELOISE DOWNS 
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me 
from this side... ee 
AST SPRING we wrote: 


The Council has made funds available for four issues 
(of MLW)...We must be a functioning, self-supporting 
publication in one year. 

This is the fourth issue and it should reach you just before 
the Conference at Gatlinburg. Your support has been good, though 
we finish the year slightly in the red. The future of the mag- 
azine rests with you. Do we need it? Can we afford it? These are 
the quessions that you must answer. If you plan to come to the 
Conference will you come prepared to answer these questions? and 
if you can't come, will you write us your answer? Don't let us 
down! 


WANTED: Mountain Writers! 

RE YOU a writer, living in the Mountains? If so, would you 

send us material for a special issue of MLW that we hope to 
put out this summer? Stories, poems and articles are all desired. 
We would like to see your work even though you may not have 
published elsewhere yet. Because of space limitations shorter 
pieces are requested. 

if you have written anything, or do so, send it to us by MAY | 
at the very latest, by April | if possible. If you know of a 
young mountain author of real merit who would like to break it@® 
print, tell us about him. 





Come to the Conference! 

N THIS ISSUE you will find a program for the Conference this ij 
year. Don't let anything stop your getting there. The very life 
blood of the Council is the fellowship expressed in such forms as 
the Conference. 








